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For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 226.) 
MANUMISSION, 


Grahame informs us, that in 1703 “ Monthly | 


Meetings were appointed among the Quakers, | 


for the religious and moral education of their 
| negro slaves He probably has reference to 
| the determination of the Philade ‘Iphia Meeting, 
in 1700, to hold a religious meeting, monthly : 


larger province of Pennsylvania.” 

lt is rather curious, that the writer of a his- 
tory of the United States, who had spent so 
many years in deep research, 
hit upon the fact, that Delaware was still a 
slave-holding state. Happily, she is now so 
no longer ; but it is only a few weeks since she 
enrolled her name among the free common- 
wealths of America. 

Grahame makes reference to the fact of an 
impost having been laid by the assembly upon 
the importation of negroes, with a view to 
check the traffic in human flesh, which was 
annulled by the Queen. 
respondence, at that period, between Friends 
in Pennsylvania and England, which, as it 
serves to exhibit the feeling then prevalent in 
the Society, and the progress of the movement 
which at length ended in emancipation, it may | 
not be out of “place to notice here. 

It seems, from this correspondence, that 
Friends of Pennsylvania were desirous that the 
| whole of the Society, on this continent, should 
| move in unison on this important and difficult 
subject. ‘The system of epistolary correspon- | 


should not have | 


‘There was some cor- | 


meeting therefore desires your assistance, by 
way of advice and counsel, and that you would 
, be pleased to take the matter into your weighty 
consideration, (after having advised with the 
Friends of the other American provinees,) and 
give us your sense or advice therein.” 

Friends, in England, do not appear to have 
been very forward to combat this formidable 
difficulty ; or, at least, not to have deemed it 
their bounden duty to assume a burden so well 
fitted to the shoulders of their Pennsylvanian 
brethren. ‘They encouraged them to take the 
matter in hand themselves, and added some in- 
centives to stimulate them. One them is 
remarkable, coming from England—the 
idea of personal danger, should the slaves in- 
crease in number. No such fear had been 
intimated by the Pennsylvanians. ‘Their con- 
|cern was for the slave. Yet, when the sug- 
gestion was made, they admitted that there 
might be weight in it. London Yearly Meet- 
ing replied, in 1713 :— 

** As to what you writ, desiring the mind of 
the mee ling about importing negro slaves, and 
detaining their posterity, without any limitation 


of 


as 


: especially for the negroes ; and the advice|dence, which now exists, had not then been | of time, &c.: in this, although you desire 
1 issued by it to Friends, that they be careful to | | established between the American Yearly | Friends’ sense, yet, at the same time, you de- 
d bring them, as often as might be, to the weekly | Meetings. All were in correspondence with | sire the answer may be deferred, until we 
: meetings of worship. | London, and habitually looked to Friends there | have advised with other plantations. Upon 
. “ Thus,” says Grahame, “ was preserved in | for advice and help in cases of difficulty. ‘The | which, we would observe, that you had better 
r the Quaker Society, a principle, which, about | Pennsylvania meeting, under these circum-| first have made that your care, and so have 
3 seventy years after, obtained the signal triumph | stances, hesitated about interfering with the | stated the case conjunctly : for want whereof, 
: of procuring emancipation to all the negroes in| other Yearly Meetings in a matter which more | we shall say the less, until such time as it is 
. America belonging to Quakers ; and thus, | dee ply concerned some of them than it did her, | more generally represented. Only, this, we 
‘0 meanwhile, was cherished in the general body | and therefore solicited the offices of the London | think meet to impart unto yon, as the sense of 
1. of Pennsylvania such a sense of the unalien- | Yearly Meeting, on the occasion. In the epis- | the Yearly Meeting :—that the importing them 
t- able rights and indissoluble obligations of hu- | tle of 1712, Pe nnsylvania thus preters her|from their native country and relations, by 
: manity, as obtained for enslaved negroes in| request: tt Now, dear Friends, we impart | Friends, is not [a] commendable nor allowed 
g this province a treatment far kinder and more} unto you a concern, that hath rested on the | practice ; and we hope Friends have been care- 
od equitable than they enjoyed in any other part) minds of our brethren, for many years, touch- | {ul to avoid the same ; remembering the com- 
d, of North America, except the States of New| ing the importing and having of negro slaves, | mand of our blessed Lord,—‘ Whatsoever ye 
. Eugland.” a | and detaining them and their posterity, as such, | would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
st lhis is a striking testimony to the gentleness | without any limitation or term of redemption | so unto them.’ 
% of New England policy. [tis truly wonderful, | from that condition. This matter was laid| “ Besides, the multiplying of negro slaves 
» that in a country where free men were seized | before this meeting many years ago, and the| among you, may be of a dangerous conse- 
- by force of arms and converted into slaves, | thing in some degree discouraged, by a minute | quence, considering the peaceable principles 
he they should have been so tenderly treated.|of our Yearly Mee ting —1696—desiring x all| we profess; and you are not insen sible of some 
Nevertheless—with all due deference to the | merchants and traders, professing truth amongst | instances, that may be given, of their barbari- 
historian’s opinion—one does not feel quite} us, to write to their correspondents, that they |ty, when opportunity hath seemed to present 
* prepared to unite with him in placing the Qua- | se “r no more negroes, to be disposed of as|unto them: and we desire you to consider, 
an ker’s standard of tenderness and equity lower|above. Yet, notwithstanding, as our —_ whether your children and white servants may 
for, than that of the Puritan. ments increased, so other traders flocked iu | not be injured by keeping such slave Sy learn- 
ce Having asserted the superiority of his fa-| among us, over whom we had no gospel aut ho- | |ing them a domineering spirit, and using them 
- Vourites, he continues :—* Notwithstanding the } rity ; and such have increased and multiplied | as their vassals, exte nding cruelty to them, at 
te encouragement afforded by the British govern-| negroes amongst us, to the grief of divers| their pleasure; which, to be sure, ought to be 
the ment to the importation of negroes into all the | Friends, whom we are willing to ease, if the | avoided, for they are human-kind, and as the 





American sett!ements, the slaves in Pennsylva- 
nia never formed more than a very insignifi- | g 
cant fraction of the whole population of the 
province, 
ware ; and the slaves in this settlement, though 


Slavery subsisted longer in De la-| 


. . . . | . . - 
way may open clear, to the satisfaction of the| Lord hath been and is merciful to us, he ex- 


general ; and it being last Yearly Meeting again | pects we shoul d extend compassion to our fel- 
moved, an 1 Friends being more concerned with | low-creatures. 

negroes in divers other provinces and places,| To this, the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
| than in these, we thought it rather too weighty | replied in 1714, and, assenting to the danger 
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which might result from the increase of the 
slave population, they represented how ineffec- 


is quite out of fashion in this day of steam-cars | 
and electric messengers, Yet there was wis- 
tual the efforts of the colony had been for put-' dom in it; and our forefathers, who acted upon 
ting a check upon the import, owing to the it, were good, as well as wise men. In look- 
counteracting influence of the British govern-|ing at the records, left by them, of their long 
ment. ‘labour of love— love for slave, and slaveholder 

“We are one with you that the multiplying |too—one cannot but feel, that their goodness 
of them may be of dangerous consequence, and|was only exceeded by their wisdom. The 
therefore a law was made in Pennsylvania, | work, from the time when the Yearly Meeting 
laying a duty of twenty pounds upon every issued its minute against the importation of 
one imported there, which law the Queen was slaves, down to the manumission of those held 
pleased to disannul. We could heartily wish) by members within its jurisdiction or the dis- 
that a way might be found to stop the bringing |ownment of the incorrigible, occupied a period 
in more here; or at least, that Friends may be/of not less than ninety years. It might have 
less concerned in bringing or selling of any|been ended much quicker, had intemperate 
that may be brought in; and hope for your zeal predominated, and the disownment of the 
assistance with the government, if any farther| unconvinced or disobedient been a primary ob- 
law should be made, discouraging the importa-/ject. But, while the liberation of the slave 











tion. We know not of any Friend amongst 
us, that has had any hand or concern in bring- | 
ing any out of their own country ; and we are 
of the same mind with you, that the practice is| 
not commendable nor allowable amongst 
Friends ; and we take the freedom to acquaint} 
you, that our request unto you was, that you 
would be pleased to consult or advise with 
Friends in other plantations, where they are! 
more numerous than with us; because they | 
hold a correspondence with you but not with 
us, and your meeting may better prevail with 
them, and your advice prove more effectual.” 

Although Friends in England seemed, at 
first, averse to meddling with this matter, they 
did not lose sight of it, and, finally, thirteen 
years after the last quoted epistle, and without | 
any further solicitation on the part of Pennsyl-| 
vania, they came to the conclusion, that the 
right time had come for them to act in the pre- 
mises, according to the suggestion which had) 
beer made to them. ‘ At the Yearly Meeting, 
in London, the 22d of Third mo., 1727,” the 
following minute was adopted :— 

“ The answers given by the correspondents | 
here to Friends of Pennsylvania and the Jer- 
sies, the 17th of Sixth month, 1703, by the 
order of the Yearly Meeting, and their answer 
to the Friends of Pennsylvania, the 3d of 
Kighth month, 1717, both contain the sense of 
this meeting, that the importing negroes from 
their native country and relations is not com- 
mendable, nor [an] allowed practice: which 
answer and sense is approved; and the prac- 
tice censured by this meeting ; and this minute 
is ordered to be sent to the plantations abroad.” 

Meantime, Pennsylvania Friends, although 
not feeling authorized to press the subject on 
others, had not been idle within their own bor- 
ders; and, on the reception of this minute, 
could réply, on their own behalf, in 1728 :— 
** No Friends, that we know of, within the ex- 





tent of this meeting, are concerned in that| 


practice.” 
Friends of Pennsylvania proceeded slowly, 
but steadily, in the great reformation. The 


|master was not less ardently coveted ; and the 


was earnestly desired, the preservation of the 































two-fold object was, one might almost say, 
marvellously accomplished. ‘The writer does 
not know how the number of offenders and the 
result of the treatment extended to them, 
throughout the limits of the Yearly Meeting, 
would compare with the experience of Phila- 
delphia, but has no reason to suppose, that any 
material difference would be found in the man- 
ner of proceeding and the proportion of mem- 
bers redeemed from evil. 
One cannot now ascertain how many Friends 
held slaves, at any time, in Philadelphia, nor 
what number was held by them ; but the pre- 
sumption is, that it was always small. Many 
of their owners, no doubt, promptly conformed 
to the advice and direction of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and, therefore, never came into notice as 
offenders. Of the non-conformists, who re- 
quired disciplinary treatment, a record is extant. 
There appears to have been sixty-three such 
cases, from 1757 to 1783—a period of twenty- 
six years—and, of these, eleven were finally 
excluded from participation in the affairs of the 
Society, under the minute adopted by the 
Yearly Meeting in 1758, and thirteen were 
disowned ; the remainder, that is, thirty-nine, 
were won to the church, and abandoned, to 
the great satisfaction of their friends, the prac- 
tice of keeping slaves, or having any transac- 
tions, in the course of business, management 
of trusts, or otherwise, by which the testimony 
of the Society against slavery might be com- 
promised, Of the sixty-three cases above 
mentioned, it ought to be stated, that several 
| grew out of executorships, bequests, &c. The 
| year 1757 was taken asa starting point, be- 
\cause before that no disciplinary action had 
taken place ; therefore, the number mentioned 
includes all that carne under notice of the 
meeting prior to 1783. Only one or two cases 
of later date appear on the minutes, The par- 
ties were individuals who while residing abroad 
became slaveholders. ‘The whole number of 
slaves, implicated in the sixty-three recorded 


patience, forbearance, and well regulated zeal|cases, cannot be exactly determined. In by 
which they displayed throughout, were truly | far the greater part, each offence involved but 
admirable, and might afford an invaluable les-/|a single slave ; eight involved two, each ; two 
son to some of the impetuous reformers of our! embraced three ; in nine cases, the term several 
own time, who dash headlong for the goal of|is used on the record; in one case, ten are 
their desires, without regard to the damage! mentioned, and in another case, it is stated, 
they may commit on the way, by their preci-|that there were “a considerable number.” It 
pitate haste. The old adage, Hasten slowly, | would, probably, be a liberal estimate to 















set down the whole at one hundred and 
thirty. 

During the course of these labours, that is, 
in the Seventh month, 1799, mention is made 
on the minutes of a very pleasant incident :— 
Friends appointed to oversee the marriage of 
Charles Logan and Mary Pleasants, after the 
usual report, added this further information— 
That the newly married pair, having a claim 
to a number of negroes in Virginia, had volun- 
tarily manumitted them all; whereby, more 
than fifty will be restored to their natural 
rights. ‘ ‘The instrument of manumission was 
now produced and read, and afforded consider- 
able satisfaction to the meeting.” 

Of all the cases, it should in justice to the 
parties, be stated, that in but one instance was 
there any allegation of ill-usage to the slave. 

The reader will observe, that when it is 
stated that the whole number of slaves, involv- 
ed in the above proceedings, was 130, it is not 
to be understood, that so many were at any 
particular point of time held in bondage, by 
members of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, but 
that so many were held during an interval of 
27 years. A large proportion of them appear 
to have remained in bonds for a very short 
time. As cases occurred, of members coming 
into possession of slaves, they seem to have 
been promptly noticed, and, for the most part, 
quickly determined. 


(To be continued.) 


Locusts in Africa, 


A swarm of locusts passed overhead, thick 
as the flakes in a snow-storm. Of the myri- 
ads contained in the flight it would be impossi- 
ble to form any correct estimate: its breadth 
exceeded my scope of vision, and its passage 
through the air occupied nearly half an hour, 
though the insect is a smart-flying one. Strag- 
glers or deserters from the main army, which, 
with a rushing noise, passed swifily above us, 
alighted in such abundance as to cover the 
ground; yet the vast host from which they 
came seemed undiminished. On the pinions 
of the blast they hastened on, millions on mil- 
lions, mysterious alike in their origin and in 
the object of their creation, whether formed, as 
one author supposes, to subsist on the common 
bounties of nature, or as a part of the primeval 
curse. The various species of locust, large 
and small, in South Africa, appear endless. 
This kind, which is by far the most destructive, 
is of a dingy brown colour, about an inch and 
a-half long; it is provided with two strong, 
black nippers, cutting like shears, and with 
these it soon strips the soil of everything green- 
Many a farmer imputes his failure to these tiny 
but formidable foes of agriculture. Their ap- 
proach is visible for a long distance, and by 
the unpractised eve cannot well be distinguish- 
ed from a filmy cloud or thin column of smoke, 
varying its wreaths into every shape and con- 
volution; but the warning of their advance 
very little precedes their arrival.—Smoky fires 
are lighted, and every mode. of alarm, by 
noise and gesture, is speedily resorted to by 
the persons threatened with their visit ; yet often 
with no effect. On my first journey to South 
Africa, in the months of December and Janu- 
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ary, | saw many more locust flights than on| was so managed that not a man, woman or|as the oil to the lamp, and the soul to the body, 
the present. In one or two instances the soil | child had died in France of starvation. Several |so is that to the best of words. Which made 
was so entirely covered by these insects that| journals, quoted in the Nution, estimate the | Christ to say, “ My words they are spirit, and 
the wagons and oxen crushed hundreds in their | deaths in Ireland from absolute want at 50,000, \they are life ;” that is, they are from life, and 
progress ; and for several successive days we and it is stated that such is the police report of | therefore they make you alive to receive them. 


noticed their cloudy masses either on the hori- | the constabulary office of Dublin. — Late Paper. | If the disciples, that had lived with Jesus, were 


zon or passing over our heads. ‘There is a 
kind of bird, larger than the swallow, but re- 
sembling it in flight, which is the unintermitting 
persecutor of the locust, and follows the swarms 
in immense numbers, seeming to have been 
created as a check on the ravages of this de- 
structive insect.— Life in the Wilderness. 








American Enterprise.—Leon Lewenberg, 
of Williamsburg, has recently constructed a 
materials. It has eight and a-half inches aper- 
ture, and a focal distance of fourteen feet. It 
is mounted on a convenient carriage, with all 
the necessary apparatus for direction, and its 


A Snow Storm attended by Thunder and | weight is half a ton. ‘This instrament can be 


large Refracting Telescope out of American | 


to stay at Jerusalem till they received it; so 
must we wait to receive before we minister, if 
;we will turn people from darkness to light, 
and from Satan’s power to God. 

I fervently bow my knees to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may 
always be like-minded, that you may ever wait 
reverently for the coming and opening of the 
Word of life, and attend upon it in your min- 
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Lightning.—The Buffalo Express of the 30th | afforded for five thousand dollars, and is pro-|istry and service, that you may serve God in 
ult. says that at four o’clock, yesterday after-| nounced by competent judges to be equal to|his Spirit. And be it little, or be it much, it 
noon, a driving snow storm came on from the| those of Europe, which cost ten thousand dol-|is well; for much is not too much, and the 
north-east, accompanied by the most vivid/lars. A committee from the American Insti-|least is enough, if from the motion of God’s 
flashes of lightning and heavy peals of thunder. | tute are about to ask permission of the Common | Spirit : and without it, verily, never so little is 
The effect was very peculiar upon the general | Council to exhibit this ‘l'elescope to the people | too much, because to no profit. 

appearance of every thing out of doors. ‘The|of New York—for which purpose they will| For it is the Spirit of the Lord immediately, 
atmosphere, and all the objects upon which the | ask the privilege of erecting a temporary shed |or through the ministry of his servants, that 
eye rested, and especially the falling snow, put/in the Park, opposite the City Hall. ‘The|teacheth his people to profit; and to be sure, 
on a sallow, sickly hue, which was rendered | aperture of this Telescope is half an inch wider|so far as we take him along with us in our 
occasionally more singular by the repeated | than that in the Cincinnati Telescope, the cost | services, so far are we profitable, and no far- 
flashes of electricity. At that time the atmos-| of which was fourteen thousand dollars.—Late|ther. For if it be the Lord that must work all 
phere was very intensely charged with electri-| Paper. ~ things in us, and for ourselves, much more is 
city, which played queer pranks in the Tele- ———. it the Lord that must work in us for the con- 
graph office. The battery room was, for} Needful Economy.—In all the arrangements | version of others. If therefore it was once a 
some time, lit up by one constant sheet of| which are made, show your servants that you | cross to us to speak, though the Lord required 
electric flame that played around its walls with | are above the folly of appearing ashamed of) it at our hands, let it never be so to be silent, 
a quickness peculiar to itself. It was a thrill-| considering expense. If such a weakness be | when he does not. 

ing scene, and one calculated to fill the mind | indulged, the largest fortunes may be dissipa-| It is one of the dreadful sayings in the Re- 
of the observer with serious apprehensions as | ted with little credit to their possessors ; and to | velation, that he that adds to the words of the 
to the results. It proved, however, only a|persons of moderate means it is essential to| prophecy of this book, God will add the plagues 
playful freak, and harmless in its consequences. | have the courage to be economical. ‘This is,| written in this book. To keep back the coun- 
A very strong current was attracted to the} indeed, a valuable quality, and may be per-|sel of God is as terrible ; for he that takes away 
writing instrument of the Lockport line, by the| fectly distinct from meanness,—from a suspi- | from the words of the prophecy of this book, 
large iron wire used, The power was so great| cious and cavilling temper. I have ever found | God shall take away his part out of the book 
that it became necessary to detach the wire in| it the wisest plan to state openly to servants|of life. And truly it has great caution in it to 
order to prevent the instrument from melting.|that you cannot afford such and such ex-| those that use the name of the Lord, to be well 
One of the more intense flashes of electricity | penses; that there is a necessity for economy ;| assured the Lord speaks, that they may not be 
took effect upon one of the operators—remov-| but that, if such necessity did not exist, you | found of the number of those that add to the 
ing him rather hastily and unceremoniously | would still deem it your duty to prohibit} words of the testimony of prophecy which the 
from his seat at the machine.—Late Paper. | wastefulness.— The English Matron. Lord giveth them to bear; nor yet to mince or 
diminish the same, both being so very offen- 
sive to God. 

Wherefore, brethren, let us be careful nei- 
ther'to outgo our guide, nor yet loiter behind 
him ; since he that makes haste may miss his 
governing any where. ‘The proportion of these way, and he that stays behind lose his guide: 
deaf mutes is as follows: And you, my beloved and much honoured | for even those that have received the Word of 

Switzerland, - - . 1 in 500} brethren in Christ, that are in the exercise of| the Lord had need wait for wisdom, that they 

The rest of Europe, - - 1 in 1685} the ministry, O feel life in the ministry ; let} may see how to divide the word aright ; which 

United States, (whites,) - 1 in 1964 | life be your commission, your well-spring and | plainly implieth, that it is possible for one that 

United States, (blacks,) - 1 in 3134) treasury in all such occasions; else you well| hath received the Word of the Lord to miss in 

The immense disproportion in Switzerland | know there can be no begetting to God, since | the division and application of it, which must 

must have its’cause in the physical peculiarities | nothing can quicken or make people alive to| come from an impatiency of spirit, and a self- 
of the country.— Late Paper. God, but the life of God : and it must be a min-| working; which makes an-unsound and dan- 
istry in and from life that enlivens any people | gerous mixture, and will hardly beget a right- 
Humanity of Louis Philippe.—Lord George | to God. We have seen the fruit of all other | minded living people to God. 
Bentinck mentioned in the House of Commons | ministries, by the few that are turned from the| 1 am earnest in this, above all other consi- 
on the 22d of February, a fact highly to the| evil of their ways. It is not our parts or me-|derations, as to my brethren in the ministry, 
credit of the present King of France and his| mory, the repetition of former openings in our | well knowing how much it concerns the pre- 
Ministers—that, while 25,000 persons had been | own will and time, that will do God’s work.|sent and future state and preservation of the 
allowed to perish of starvation in Ireland, not-| A dry doctrinal ministry, however sound in|church of Christ Jesus, that has been gathered 
withstanding the warnings received by Lord| words, can reach but the ear, and is but a|and built up by a living and powerful ministry, 
John Russel as to a defective harvest in Eu-| dream at the best: there is another soundness, | that the ministry be held, preserved, and con- 
rope, Guizot and his colleagues had bought in| that is soundest of all, viz., Christ the power | tinued, in the manifestations, motions, and sup- 
time, not less than two millions of quarters|of God. This is the key of David, that opens, | plies of the same life and power, from time to 
[eighteen millions of bushels] of grain, and it} and none shuts; and shuts, and none can open : | time. 





















The Deaf and Dumb.—The number of 
deaf and dumb in the world is estimated by an 
Edinburgh Reviewer at 540,000—enough to 
constitute a State—and yet having no voice in 


Gospel Ministry. 


The following weighty counsel on the sub- 
ject of the ministry, is taken from William 
Penn’s preface to George Fox’s Journal. 
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And wherever it is observed that any one (Spirit, we are made one people to God, and by | own poor souls may be benighted, enslaved, 
it we are continued in the unity of the faith|and hungry. Oh, what a blessed thing it is, 


does minister more from gifts and parts than 
life and power, though they have an enlighten- 
ed and doctrinal understanding, let them in 
time be advised and admonished for their pre- 
servation ; because insensibly such will come 


and the bond of peace. No envying, no bit- 
terness, can have place with us. We shall 
watch always for good, and not for evil, over 
| one another, and rejoice exceedingly, and not 





to depend upon self- sufficiency, to forsake | begrudge at one another’s increase in the 
Christ the living fountain, and to hew out unto | | riches of the grace with which God replenish- 
themselves cisterns that will hold no living wa-| eth his faithful servants. 

ters ; and by degrees draw others from waiting 
upon the gift of God in themselves, and to feel 
it in others, in order to their strength and re- a 

freshment, to wait upon them, and to turn from Christ’s Cross—Our own Cross. 

God to man again, and so to make shipwreck| We are all willing to take up a cross; but 
of the faith once delivered to the saints, and of | some of us are loath to take up the cross offer- 
a good conscience towards God; which are ed us. Let us but choose that which we may 
only kept by that divine gift of life that begat} call by the name, and we will be,—shall | say 
the one, and wakened and sanctified the other |it—proud te bear it. It has been so in all 
in the beginning. |ages of the world : the unregenerate man is for 





For “ The Friend.” 


Nor is it enough that we have known the | manufacturing a cross that “will comport with | to bear their Master’s cross. 


divine gift, and in it have reached to the spirits | his feelings, and set lightly and genteelly upon 
in prison, and been the instruments of the con-|him. But if the cross of Christ is presented, | 
vincing of others of the way of God, if we|he would avoid it: “ Pardon thy servant in| 
keep not as low and poor in ourselves, and as| this thing.” ‘The true cross never leads in that 
depending upon the Lord as ever; since no| | path which the carnal will of man would prompt 
memory, no repetitions of former openings, | | him to tread. 
revelations, or enjoyments, will bring a soul to} The man of fluent speech, who, conscious of 
God, or afford bread to the hungry, or water | this quality, would almost be ready to proclaim 
to the thirsty, unless life go with what we say ;| his Lord’s praises to the people, and who might 
and that must be waited for. | thereby think he would bring glory to the great 
O that we may have no other fountain,| name, in mercy may find the cross lead him 
treasury, or dependence! that none may pre-| where the true elder wrestles in secret for the 
sume at any rate to act of themselves for God, | good of the church, and ardently labours unseen 
because they have long acted from God ; that | to help the minister who is wading in the depths, 
we may not supply want of waiting with our|that in his measure of his Lord’s power, he 
own wisdom, or think that we may take less| may help the infirmities of his fellow-servant. 
care and more liberty in speaking than for-|—* Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
merly ; and that where we do not feel the} The deeply exercised Christian who is will- 
Lord by his power to open us and enlarge us, | ing to bear the yoke in secret,—naturally mo- 
whatever be the expectation of the people, or | dest, “ of stammering tongue,”—and who can 
has been our customary supply and character, | scarcely express, perhaps, in common conver- 
we may not exceed or fill up the time with our | sation with a stranger, his thoughts with much 
own. coherence, is desirous to bear his cross out of 
I hope we shall ever remember who it was| sight, though willing thus to bear it, if enabled, 


that said, “‘ Of yourselves ye can do nothing ;” | as heavily : as his Lord may please ; ; but the 


our sufficiency is in Him: and if we are not to|command to him may be “* Speak to my peo- 
speak our own words, or take thought what 


ple.” Then the excuse of ‘ stammering lips” 
we should say to men in our defence, when | is pleaded, and the language taken up, “Lam 
exposed for our testimony, surely we ought to | not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since thou 
speak none of our own words, or take thought 


hast spoken unto thy servant; but 1 am slow 
what we shall say in our own testimony and/|of speech, and of a slow tongue.” To such, 


ministry, in the name of the Lord, to the souls| happily, the response may be, “TI will be with 
of the people ; for then of all times, and of all|thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt 
other occasions, should it be fulfilled in us;| say.” Here the cross of the Master has to be 
**for it is not you that speak, but the Spirit of taken up, and the poor instrument is enabled 
my Father that speaketh in you.’ at length to say, in abasedness of spirit, “ Send 
“And indeed the ministry of the Spirit must | me.” 
and does keep its analogy ‘and agreement with| Those who are brought under suffering for 
the birth of the Spirit ; that as no man can in-| the purposes of their purification, and to bend 
herit the kingdom of God unless he be born of| them to Christ’s yoke, too often wish to escape 
the Spirit, so no ministry can beget a soul to} from the furnace or the washing pool. Such 
God, but that which is from the Spirit. For| are willing to make a cross of benevolence and 
this, as | said before, the disciples waited be- | philanthropy,—virtues that are always attend- 
fore they went forth, and in this our elder bre-| ant upon the true cross,—and with much ac- 
thren, and messengers of God in our day,|tivity would go abroad doing good, escaping 
waited, visited, and reached to us. And hav-|from the business at home; and forgetting, 
ing begun in the Spirit, let none ever hope or | that “ obedience is better than sacrifice, and to 
seek to he made perfect in the flesh : for what| hearken to the voice of the Lord, than the fat 
is the flesh to the spirit, or the chaff to the| of rams.” Some of these would send the “ Gos. 
wheat? And if we keep in the Spirit, we shall | pel” to the heathen,—they would give liberty, 
keep in the unity of it, which is the ground of| his birthright, to the slave,—and bountifully 
true fellowship. For by drinking into that one| supply food to the hungry—meanwhile, their 











when good works and alms-deeds are the fruit 
| of the good tree. 

Some in very early life bear the cross of 
A secret uneasiness with 
some article of dress, or manner of address, 
acquaintance, or course of reading, or some 
evil or unprofitable practice, is begotten in the 
tender mind. After a conflict, severe perhaps, 
according to their strength, they take up a 
resolution, with a cry to the Lord inwardly 
for help, and make a stand. The ear of the 
God of all consolation is open to their cry, and 
an income of sweet peace follows, and a little 
strength is gained. By-and-by a similar unea- 
siness is brought upon them ; the same trial or 
a greater succeeds, and the victory is marked 
with a similar reward. Thus they are trained 
But if drawn out 
from this school into unhealthy activity, self 
gets uppermost, and a cross other than Christ’s 
is borne, sweet peace is no longer experienced, 
| and after toiling and toiling, the poor deluded 
soul lies down in sorrow. They have taken 
away my Lord, and | know not where they 
have laid him.” 

May we be preserved from taking up any 
cross in the mere will of the creature, however 
humbling it may seem to us, and however 
much we may be praised for our dedication by 
casual and superficial observers, who do not 
sink deep enough to try spirits. A voluntary 
humility—the shaven crown of the papist, or 
self-infliction of stripes—we have no reason to 
believe is acceptable in the Divine sight. 
That which is not demanded of us is not for us 
to do; and “ Who hath required this at thy 
hand?” may be the solemn interrogatory for 
the very acts to which blind man is extending 
his plaudits. May we bear no cross that is 
not laid upon us—and especially suffer no 
misguiding spirits to lay the work of their 
imaginations and contrivances upon us, endea- 
vouring to make us believe it is the cross of 
the Lord Jesus, 


their Divine Master. 








For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 


From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 230.) 


On the 16th of the Tenth month, in accord- 
ance with the printed call a number of the 
citizens of Philadelphia met at the State-house. 
No little excitement prevailed amongst them, 
and a determination to resist the landing of the 
tea at all hazard was plainly manifest. ‘The 
meeting adopted various resolutions, which 
were to this effect :—That the disposal of their 
own property is the inherent right of freemen, 
and that that is not a man’s property which 
another can take from him without his consent ; 
—that the tax on tea is a contribution levied 
without such consent ;—that the tendency of all 
taxes laid by Parliament on the colonies, is to 
render their Assemblies useless and to introduce 
arbitrary government and slavery ;—that op- 
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position to the tax is the duty of every free- 


On the 20th, Booth of New York, informs | 


man ;—that the East India Company sending | the agents in Philadelphia, that by letter receiv- 
tea, is an attempt to support the ministers, and 'ed from London, he is informed the tea for New 
an attack on the liberties of America ;—that | York had been shipped in the “ Nancy,” and 
whoever countenances the attempt, by abetting | all the duties were to be paid in England. 


in unloading, receiving, or vending the tea, is| 
an enemy to his country. 


James & Drinker finding erroneous views of 


! : | their sentiments, arising from the report of the. 
A committee of twelve was appointed to call | committee spread abroad, issued a circular in | 


on those who were understood to be agents, to| which they say, that in the conversation with 


request them for the sake of their characters, | that committee they told them, they neither; expressed belief that the Revenue act was 
and the peace of the city, to resign their appoint- | meant nor intended to do anything disagree- entirely repealed :— 
¢ ° ‘ | 


ment. 


a ; ; ; lable to their fellow-citizens; and also, “ that | 
he agents in Philadelphia concluded to re-| onr ideas of the American Revenue act, were | 


by many to receive it, and others to refuse it, 
conclude on the whole they “are rather in- 
clined to think that nothing less than a total 


, repeal of the act for raising a revenue in Ame- 


rica, will leave the business of the India Com- 
pany respecting their tea, in that peaceable 
situation we could wish to see it.” 

Booth in answer to a query from James & 
Drinker, gives the following explanation of his 


“New York, 10th November, 1773. 
* Sirs,—We have before us your favour of 


turn for answer to the committee when called | the same with those of our fellow-citizens gene- | the 6th curr’t. ‘The late act of Parliament re- 
on, that they had received no notice of their _rally : which we have since been told is a part | Specting tea, is a very confused one, and will 


appointment, and could not therefore resign ;— | 


of our answer not sufficiently explicit. We 


| require no less judgment than that of a treasu- 


that they were opposed to the Revenue bill laid seriously declare, that it never occurred to us,| ty board, where perhaps it originated, to ex- 
by Parliament,—but that they should think it | that these words could mean or bear any other | plain it. Some of our lawyers are of opinion, 
their duty to protect the tea if it did come con- | construction than this general sentiment amongst that tea cannot be landed here free of the duty 


signed to them. 


i the people, ‘ that if the said act was enforced | of 3d. per |b., but we pay no regard to this 


The committee of citizens on Second-day | here, it would be an infringement of our com-| opinion. The single question with us, is, whe- 


morning the 18th, called on James & Drinker, | 
who informed them according to the tenor of | 
the agreement with the other agents. The 
threats of the committee could not move them. 
They stated they were not sure the judgment | 
of the meeting that the tea should not be land- 
ed and stored, was the true judgment of their 
fellow-citizens, which they intended to act in 
accordance with ; and that when the tea and 
their commission came, they would give public 
information, and act openly in all they did. 

It appeared that Thomas and Isaac Wharton, 
probably alarmed by the representation of the 
committee, gave a strong expectation that they 
would not act as agents, That evening, a 
number of citizens met at the coflee-house to 
hear the report of the committee. Whether 
the strong assurance which James & Drinker 
had given, that they would protect as far as 
they could the consignment if it came to them, 
had exasperated the committee, we cannot tell, 
but they gave in their report of the interview, 





but part of what took place, and that part the 
most calculated to bring that firm into discredit 
with the people. The conduct of the Whar- 
tons on the contrary was highly extolled by 
the committee. In writing to the agents in 
New York on this occasion (First month 19th) 
James & Drinker say, “ We have not been 
able to collect the answer delivered by Thomas 
& Isaac Wharton ; they assure us it was the 
same in substance with ours, but if that was 
the case, the committee must have acted an 
invidious part. This we know, that T. & J. W. 
and Jonathan Browne did agree to make the 
same answer, and if either have or do depart 
from it, we can’t help it, but as honest men, 
who were to account at a future day, when 
reason may take place of rage, we could not 
think ourselves justified in going further in our 
reply to the committee, who made a peremp- 
tory demand that we should resign our com- 
mission, before we had any, from the East 
India Directors.” “ ‘Thus you see we are in 
the way of trouble, and no doubt but that class 
of men among us called the ‘sons of liberty,’ 
will treat us as very bad men, for acting a 
part, which we conceive becomes every good 
and honest man circumstanced as we are, and 
truly desirous of preserving the peace and good 
order of the city,” 


mon rights as Englishmen.’ ” 


In writing Tenth month 26th, to Pigou of 
London who had obtained for them this unde- 


sirable post, James & Drinker after briefly | 


stating the facts recited above, say, “ conscious 
we are, that our conduct has been regulated 
with integrity of heart, and as far as our judg- 
ments would serve us, leading to peace. We 
have had two objects principally in view :—to 
discharge ourselves as upright honest men 
ought to do, and as much as may be to avoid 


| ther the Lords of the ‘Treasury will think any 
clause in that act of sufficient force, to autho- 
|rize them in granting a license to send tea to 
America free of all duties whatever. ‘The 
| branch of the revenue relating to the customs, 
lis by several acts of Parliament put wholly 
under their direction, and they have more than 
}once taken great latitude in explaining parti- 
cular laws. ‘This is certain we have clear ad- 
| vices that no duty will be paid here, and how 
|it can be compromised any other way, we are 





. . . . . . > } ” 
doing anything, which might raise a disturb- |" able to determine. 


ance, or break the peace of the city.” 


B. Booth of New York writes, that the in- 
formation from London that the tax is to be 
paid there by the East India Company, had 
changed the opinions of the mercantile commnu- 
nity at New York, and that many intended to 
try to get a share in the consignments of tea. 
Their correspondents in Philadelphia had better 


studied the times ; they say, the importation of 


tea to Philadelphia will be opposed in any 
shape, whether the duty is paid in England or 
not. ‘The weather has not cleared up yet, 
nor [is] the storm over.” They complain that 
in the opposition to the tea being received, 
“envy exciles some, and virtue appears feeble 
in all, whilst no means are taking in pointing 


out and supporting cool and moderate mea-| 


sures, tending to get the Revenue act re- 
pealed.” 


At last towards the close of the Eleventh 
month the packet leaving London in the Tenth 
month arrived at New York, bringing official 
copies of the appointment of the Philadelphia 
commissioners. It also brought the informa- 
| tion that the tea was to be subject in America, 
to pay the duty levied by the Revenue act. 
|On the 2d of Twelfth month, the day they 
received their commission, James & Drinker 
prepared a statement for the information of the 
public relative to the course they intended to 
/pursue. They say, “If the teas arrive here 
‘subject to the payment of a duty under the 
‘American Revenue Act,’ they ought to be 
received and deposited in a place of safety, 
there to remain without an attempt of the agents 
jor any other to make sale thereof; and the 


| East India directors shall be informed that the 
inhabitants of this province appear to be deter- 
mined not to purchase the said teas, but to dis- 


The active New York agent writes on the | courage and prevent the sale of them during 
28th, that by a part of the law of Parliament} the existence of the said act. The said East 
in favour of the East India Company sending | India directors should therefore be. desired to 
tea to America, published in Rivington’s paper, | exert their weight and influence with the Brit- 
it appears that the Revenue act is completely | ish Parliament, to obtain a repeal of the said 


repealed. Ina letter from James & Drinker, | act, as the most certain mode of opening a way 
a few words is introduced explanatory of the | for the sale of their teas here. If this measure 
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fact, that the Governor of Pennsylvania did 


not discourage, and the officers of the govern-| 


ment took part in the opposition to the autho- 
rity of the king and parliament. “ Our gov- 
ernor is hereditary; all our great men and 
officers of government are of his appointment, 
independent of the crown.” 


should not be adopted or they fail of succeeding 
therein, then to order their teas from hence to 
some other part of the world. These are sen- 
timents the said James & Drinker have steadi- 
| ly and publicly avowed, and as they apprehend 
| become them as persons really concerned for 
the reputation and peace of the city, and who 


On the 29th, writing a more full account of} have a thorough regard for the security and 


the state of the public mind in Philadelphia at 
the time they were informed that the duty was 
to be paid in London, to Pigou, James & 
Drioker-after giving the arguments advanced 





preservation of the civil rights, and true inter- 
ests of their country.” 

They conclude with saying that as it appears 
to be the will of the citizens generally, that 
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they should not act under their appointment as 
agents, they decline it. 

On the 3d they called together some of the 
most influential inhabitants of the city, amongst 
whom was Governor Penn’s brother-in-law, 
James Allen, and laid before them all the par- 
ticulars connected with their appointment, &c. 

From the time it was generally known that 
the tea was shipped for Philadelphia, and the 
vessel it was coming in, the excitement in the 
city increased. Placards of the most infla- | 
matory kind were issued, signed by “ the Com- 
mittee for Tarring and Feathering,” addressed 
to the Delaware pilots and others. These 
were written with a knowledge that the class 
of men they were to operate on, were men of| 
strong feelings and ignorant minds. The first | 
commences with declaring that the tea shipped 
in the “ Polly, Captain Ayres,” was sent * for 
the purpose of enslaving and poisoning all 
Americans.” They alternately threaten them 
with ignominy and a coat of tar and feathers 
if they pilot the ship up the Delaware,—and 
promise them honour and rewards if they give 
a good account of her, that is, run her aground 
where she may be lost. These things had 
their effect. No pilot would undertake the 
charge, and had it not been that a large vessel 
was passing up the day he arrived, which at 
his own risk Captain Ayres followed, he would 
have had to remain at the capes. The sensi- 
tiveness and fears of the pilots were set forth in 
the fact, that a few days before Captain Ayres’s 
arrival, another ship came into the capes. A 
pilot afler having received the assurance that it 
was not “ the Polly,” and after having examin- 
ed as he could the cargo to see that there were 
no chests of tea on board, took charge of her 
and brought her up toChester. Here his fears 
became very great, lest there should be some- 

thing wrong, and he refused to perform his 
duty any longer. The captain drew his pistol 
and told him he would shoot him if he did not. 


The poor man replied, he might as well be| protect them. 


killed there as at Philadelphia ; and no threats 
could induce him to take the ship any further. 
Finding it useless to attempt to use force, the 
captain went up with him to the city taking 
his clearances along, and the pilot being there 
assured all was right, returned and brought up 
the ship. 

Captain Ayres reached Chester Twelfth 
month 25th, 1773, before it was known in 
Philadelphia that he had entered the capes. 
James & Drinker thus inform the agent at 
New York of what took place relative thereto: 

“The 25th instant in the evening, an ac- 
count came to the coffee-house, that the tea 
ship was at Chester, having followed up a ship 
of much ‘greater draft of water, as the pilots 
refused to take up the ship. At that time the 
committee were sitting who determined that 
next day several of them would go down and 
meet her, and enjoin the captain to send his 
ship down to Reedy Island,—to require him at 
his peril not to attempt to enter at the custom- 
house, but to allow him a few hours to protest, 
and to be furnished with necessaries. Then 
to follow his ship, and proceed back to London. 
Whilst this was in agitation accounts came 
that the ship was at Gloucester Point. Upon 
this a number of the committee went there, 





followed by many people. Charles Thompson | By plausible pretexts he allured this young 
let the captain know the above determination | man, Allen, over the line into Maryland ; there 
of the committee, and took his engagement that an officer from Baltimore arrested him, assert. 
he would not attempt to enter at the custom- | ing that information had been received by Te- 
house. ‘They then brought him up to the city. | legraph from Philadelphia, that he had been 
Yesterday [27th] a large number of people | engaged in a robbery committed there. Allen’s 
were called together in the yard of the State-| protests of innocence were disregarded ; he 
house by printed notices, and the public cryer| was chained and handcuffed, and taken on to 
going through the city, where they entered | Baltimore, where he was placed in a hack and 
into certain resolutions, which we have not yet | driven rapidly to a building of peculiar struc- 
obtained copies of. ‘They were in substance, |ture. When within the enclosure, he asked, 
that the ship should depart the next tide, and |‘ Is this a public prison?” and was answered, 
Captain Ayres this day ; and we are just now|‘* No, it is the Georgia Pen!” “TI felt that 
informed by Gilbert Barklay* that he is deter-| moment,” said Allen, “as if I was in the 
mined to return in the ship to London, and | midst of the great ocean, without a friend or 
expects to go at 3 o’clock this aflernoon. As/| plank to rest upon!” Refusing to acknowledge 
the ship was not admitted to an entry, the} he was a slave, flogging, by means of the pad- 
goods on boardt could not be landed, nor dare | dle, that well-known instrument of slave tor- 
any man, from all.we have heard, ask it.”| ture, was resorted to. He bore for a while the 
“We hear that C. Bradford set off yesterday | horrible infliction, then yielded an assent to 
with an account of what was done, to strength-| every question put to him. It was the confes- 
en the opposition to the landing of the tea with | sion of the inquisition! Upon this he was 
you. We need not say what would have been | doomed to be shipped to New Orleans. 
its fate had it been attempted here.” Information of his abduction had been con- 
The tea sent to Boston was thrown into the | veyed to his friends by means of a fellow pas- 
sea,—that to Charleston was taken out of the|senger in the cars for York. His family sac- 
vessel, and deposited in a damp place until it| rificed all the accumulations of years of labour, 
rotted,—and that to New York was served as |—selling a neat house they had purchased, to 
that to Philadelphia had been. Governor|redeem him. Eight hundred dollars were de- 
Tryon who was determined to defend it, had | manded and paid as the price of Allen Rickett’s 
told his counsel that he should take them all | right to himself, and to redeem one victim from 
with him, and the mayor of New York to su-| being conveyed, under the protection of the 
perintend and defend the landing. The coun-| flag of the Union, to the human shambles in 
cil had been very positive in their declaration | New Orleans. 
that the tea should be landed and protected,} He was restored to his home and friends on 
until near the time of its arrival, when their | the 24th ult. Comment is unnecessary. 
fears got the better of their loyalty, they peti- Benezer. 
tioned the governor to allow it to be sent back. 
Booth says, the reason was, they became con- 
vinced if they undertook to defend it, some of 
them would have their brains knocked out with 
brickbats and stones, before the governor would 
think it necessary to call out the military to 
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For ** The Friend.”’ 
Christ honoured in Sanctified Vessels, 


From one age to another men have arisen 
through subjection to the power of the Spirit of 
Christ, whose understandings have been en- 
lightened and they have received qualifications 
to labour successfully in his church. Their 
clearness of vision, and their authority to la- 
bour, have not been derived from literary stu- 
dies, nor from any natural endowment, but 
from the preparing hand of the Lord upon 
them. Their will has been slain ; they have 
been brought into that state, in which he cloth- 
ed them from day to day, with sincere desire 
that his will alone may be done, and his name 
and truth exalted. John Woolman was an 
instance of this kind, Living under the daily 
cross, he had a lively sense of his own infir- 
mity, of the numerous weaknesses with which 
man is assailed, and in consequence of refusing 
to submit to the government of Christ, how the 
visible church in many places was marked 
with great degeneracy. 

Whierever the love of the world has posses- 
sion, the love of God is banished from the 
heart. The doctrine of our Lord is irreversi- 
ble. “No man can serve two masters—he 
will either love the one and hate the other—or 
cleave to the one and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” The reason 
why we have so few men of God, is because 
those who have been visited and enlightened 
by his grace, do not give up all, forsake all, 





* One of the commissioners for Philadelphia, who 
had come over from England with the tea. 

+ James & Drinker had on board among other 
things some thousand weight of Cheshire cheese in 
baskets. 


(To be continued.) 





Communication. 


The following -circumstance it was thought 
would be interesting to the readers of ** The 
Friend :” 

There lived in Darby a coloured family, 
who by their industry and general good con- 
duct, had excited the esteem of their neigh- 
bours. Many years since, they escaped from 
their master in Maryland by the aid of his 
children, and by supposed connivance on his 
part, as little if any effort was made for their 
recovery. The master soon after died. The 
youngest son of the coloured family is now 
about twenty-seven years of age. He was 
only eleven years old when he left Maryland : 
of course he has, during all this period, been 
living in the enjoyment of freedom. Recently, 
a man, who by connection with the family had 
obtained their confidence, made himself the 
tool of a son-in-law of their former master. 
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and hate all that he requires them to give up, | long forbearance of a High Priest, omnipotent, | j 


and love him above all, and in that love, follow | yet touched with a feeling of our infirmities— | 
Christ wherever he leads. While men think | who has brought many sons and daughters to 
to serve Christ one day or part of a day, and | glory, and will bring countless multitudes more, 
then serve themselves and Satan, they can|as they surrender themselves body, soul, and 
never make any advance in their spiritual| spirit into his hand, to be sanctified by the) 
growth and journey. ‘The little time and| refiner’s fire and the fuller’s soap, and thereby 
thought they give to religion may make some | fitted for his use and for him to dwell in. 

think they have more of it than they really| In his account of attending two Quarterly 
have; and their self conceit lead them to be-| Meetings, J. Woolman very perspicuously de- 
lieve they are quite qualified to handle and | scribes the indispensable characteristics of a true 
manage the affairs of the church; but their| workman in the Lord’s vineyard. ‘ Near the 
eye not being single, their body is full of dark-| conclusion of the meeting for business,” he re- 
ness ; and they have no clear perception that it | marks, “* Friends were invited to constancy in 
is the transformer, who is secretly and at their) supporting the testimony of Truth, and remind- 
right hand, prompting them to attempt a part, | ed of the necessity which the disciples of Christ 
which they have no Divine authority to act. | are under to attend principally to his business, 
Such are often heady—high-minded—as full of | as he is pleased to open it to us: and to be 
themselves as they are of condemning the hum.- | particularly careful to have our minds redeem- 
ble and steadiastly devoted followers of Christ— | ed from the love of wealth: to have our out- 
the enmity between the two seeds being appa- | ward affairs in as little room as may be; that 
rent to the eye, that is anointed with the eye-| no temporal concerns may entangle our aflec- 
salve of his kingdom. tions, or hinder us from diligently following 








it seizes the bird by the legs and binds them 


| fast in the skin, as if in a bag. The captured 


condor flaps his wings and makes ineffectual 
attempts to fly, but he is speedily secured and 
carried in triumph to the nearest village.— 
I'schudi’s Travels in Peru. 





Selected. 
MOONLIGHT ON THE SEA. 


I stood by the sea in the silence of night, 
And mark’d the fair moon as she beamingly shone, 
And sigh’d to perceive that her silvery light 
Illumined one line of the water alone. 


It griev’d me to watch her thus wooingly play 
On so narrow a track of the ocean’s vast tide, 
Refusing to cheer with one gladd’ning ray 
The dark quiet billows that roll’d by its side. 





| 

Then I paus’d, for I felt that my strictures were vain, 
And blam’d my rash judgment and limited sight, 

Which thus had presumptuously dar’d to arraign 


The course of so wonderous and distant a light. 


Nothing can keep the destroyer out, who is| the dictates of ‘Truth, in labouring to promote | *¢ ™0om ‘ our gaze as a niggard may seem, 


now striving to prepare the way, for wealth,|the pure spirit of meekness and heavenly- 
talent, learning, and a spurious religion, to| mindedness amongst the children of men, in 
rule with confidence, and great assurance, but | these days of calamity and distress ; wherein 
coming in through Christ the door into the| God is visiting our land with his just judg- 
sheepfold ;—and he says, if any man climb up| ments. 

any other way, the same is a thief and a rob- | “Each of these Quarterly Meetings are 
ber. What a blessed effect it might have, if| large and sat nearly eight hours. Here | had 
all those who read the Holy Scriptures often, | occasion to consider, that it is a weighty thing 
read them with a sincere desire to have them-| to speak much in large meetings for business : 
selves, their lives, their spirits and their prin-| first, except our minds are rightly prepared, 
ciples thoroughly modelled and conformed to} and we clearly understand the case we speak 
them. They like to sing David’s psalms, and | to, instead of forwarding, we hinder business, 
dwell upon Isaiah’s sublime and graphic de-| and make more labour for those on whom the 
scriptions of the glory and spread of the Re-|burthen of the work is laid. If selfish views 
deemer’s kingdom—but it seems as if they |or a partial spirit have any room in our minds, 
thought, that the crucifying part of his reli-| we are unfit for the Lord’s work ; if we have a 
gion, by which the living members of his body | clear prospect of the business, and proper 
are baptized into the death of self, belongs to| weight on our minds to speak, it behoves us to 
“the common people.” This cross-bearing | avoid useless apologies and repetitions.” 
religion—dying daily and being made fools for| ‘How weighty are our solemn meetings, 
Christ’s sake, is rather too low and little for| when the name of Christ is kept holy ! 

them; it may do for poor people—weak and| ‘ How precious is that state, in which the 
unlettered— but it could hardly be supposed that | children of the Lord are so redeemed from the 
men who have laboured hard to lay up riches, | love of this world, that they are accepted and 
and have so much leisure to add to their intel-| blessed in all that they do!” 

lectual stores, would descend to a strict con-| ‘ How necessary is it that we who profess 
formity with the simplicity and the limits of| these principles, and are outwardly active in 
the straight gate and the narrow way. supporting them, should faithfully abide in di- 

Satan has been called a cunning subtle ser-| vine strength, that as He who hath called us is 

pent; and it requiressomething elsethan learning | holy, so we may be holy in all manner of con- 
and wealth, and human talent, to detect his in-| versation !” 

sidious influences. He has a special enmity to 








Since few of her rays our perceptions may strike, 
Yet she casts on the ocean no favouring beam, 
But mirrors her smiles on each billow alike. 


Thus often with envy those mortals we view, 
To whom dazzling distinctions and honours are 
given, 
| Our eyes their bright track in amazement pursue, 
And we deem them especially favour’d by Heaven. 


Yet happiness shines o’er life’s varied expanse 
Though distance her light may appear to subdue, 

And the many are hourly rejoic’d by the glance 
Which we falsely imagine confin’d to a few. 


Their fame may not spread, nor their riches increase, 
Yet owning pure pleasures, calm thoughts, loving 
ties, 
Their names may repose in the moonlight of peace, 
Though the rays be reflected not back to our eyes. 


God pours, with a hand unaccustom’d to spare, 

The light of his bounty on cottage and hall, 
And none should distrustfully question their share 

Of the radiance so amply sufficient for all. 

Aspy. 
— 

Military Cooking.—A small ration was 
now served out to the half-famished soldiers, 
which consisted of a few ounces of flour and 
flesh given to each man alike without distinc- 
tion. The flesh was that of ill-fed, jaded, and 
wearied bullocks, which had become too old 
for agricultural labour, driven up rapidly after 
the army. Those given to each regiment were 
instantly shot through the head, flayed, and, in 


“| often feel a labour in spirit, that we who|@ twinkling, served out in the allotted quanti- 


the heart-changing religion of the Son of God, | are active members in religious Society, may | Us, which were placed warm in the camp ket- 
because he knows it thoroughly overturns and | experience in ourselves, the truth of these ex- | tles to boil, almost before the circulation of the 
roots out his kingdom, where it is permitted to| pressions of the Holy One, ‘I will be sanctified blood or the vibration of the fibres had ceased. 


have the entire ascendency,—and that nothing | in them that come nigh me.’ ” 
else can destroy his kingdom. Any resem- 
blance that is not the reality itself, he will tole- 





This was the usual way in which the military 
rations were served out in Spain, killed and 


Singular Trap for the Condor.—A curious | €aten when the animals were in a state of fe- 


rate for a time, and strive to settle nominal pro-| practice of capturing the condor alive is prac- | V's from long and hasty journeys, tough and 
fessors at ease with. And there is no people|tised in the province of Abancay. A fresh | hard as bend leather, in consequence of age, 
among whom he is more industrious, and ex-| cowhide, with some fragments of flesh adher. | ill-feeding, and want of proper cooking.— 
ercises with more unwearied effort, his utmost | ing to it, is spread out in some of the level | Grant’s Romance of War. 


ingenuity to deceive and betray, than those| heights, and an Indian provided with ropes, 
who have been brought, in some measure, to| creeps beneath it, whilst some others station 


——— 


Methuen, in his “ Life in the Wilderness,” 


see the true spiritual nature of the Redeemer’s | themselves in ambush near the spot, ready to| says, “1 measured the distance between the 
kingdom, and have undergone some prepara-| assist him. Presently a condor, attracted by | strides of an ostrich, which were very dis- 


tory dispensations for its introduction in their|the smell of the flesh, darts down upon the 
hearts. Our only hope is in the mercy and} cowhide, and then the Indian who is hid under 


tinctly impressed upon the sand, and found it 
| nine feet.” 


eg OE re AN iota io 











































A discontented 
habit of reminding his second rib what an ex- 
cellent manager his first wife was. Out of all 
patience, she one day comforted him with the 
remark, that no one regretted her death more 
than she did.— Late Paper. 


—— 


It argued a rich mind in Socrates, the moral 
philosopher, when walking through a market, 
and beholding varieties of good commodities, 
yet could say, How many things do [ not want! 


But a richer mind in the disciples, who, with a 


sweet complacency of spirit, could acknow- 
ledge, That as having nothing, and yet possess- 
. . ‘ ‘yy 

ing all things.—Sydney Taylor. 


—— 


I read of Basil, that he persuaded himself, 


THE FRIEND. 


conscientiously and decidedly to the call of the 
Mayor and others for an illumination in this 
city on the evening of Second-day next ; at the 
same time expressing the desire that our young 
| Friends will be careful in no way or manner 
| to countenance the ill-advised measure, and as 
‘much as may be to keep at home on that 
evening. 





Friends’ Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
under the care of Germantown Preparative 
Meeting, Philadelphia county, Pa. 


| This Institution pleasantly situated in the 
| healthy village of Germantown, near the car- 
|office, and a short distance from the Main 
street, occupying capacious and airy buildings, 


that if he were in the wilderness, free from the|is believed to present desirable advantages, | 


company of men, he should be happy, and/ particularly to those who wish to place their 


serve God more devoutly ; but when he came | — in the opted for the oe ways 
ve course of study pursued embraces the 


there, he said, I have forsaken all things, but | 











yet I retain my old heart.— Anon, 
ied le 
Chinese Proverbs.—If the roots be left the 
grass will grow again. 
The gem cannot be polished without friction, 
nor man perfected without trials. 


What is told in the ear is often heard a hun- | 


dred miles off. 
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Last week we briefly referred to the battle | 


and its results of Buena Vista, between the 
troops under General Taylor and the Mexicans 
under Santa Anna. On the very day that 
paper was issued, news came of another occur- 
rence not less calculated to gratify the war 
spirit unhappily so rife in the country—the 
surrender and unconditional capitulation of 
Vera Cruz and the Castle of San Juan De 
Ulloa. The particulars of this event are de- 
tailed with much minuteness in the newspapers, 


corroborated by official despatches from Win- | 


field Scott, United States General in Chief, and 
Commodore Perry, who with the troops and 
vessels under their command respectively, were 
jointly concerned in conducting the siege. ‘The 
bombardment of the city commenced, it ap- 


pears, in the afternoon of the 22nd of last} 


month, the awful struggle continuing (with 
intermissions) until the 28th, when the capitu- 
lation was, effected. ‘The loss on our side,” 
says one account, “is small, comparatively 
speaking—but the Mexicans suffered severely, 
and we notice with sincere regret that among 
the victims were many women and children!” 
In another paragraph we read “ it is estimated 
that upwards of 500 of the inhabitants were 
killed during the engagement.” “Total killed 
and wounded on the side of the United States, 
7 officers and 58 men, making in all, 65 per- 
sons.”—We have no heart to enter more at 
length into this matter, nor feelings in unison 
with many in this professedly Christian com- 
munity, who consider these so-called brilliant 
victories fit occasions for joyful exultation— 


| 





jusual branches of a general literary and ma- | 
thematical education, with the Latin and Greek 
languages ; and free access is had to a valuable 
library of selected books, connected with the 
school. 

The principal having for several years been 
|}engaged in teaching, hopes, by diligent atten- 
tion to the literary pursuits of his pupils, and 
a guarded care over their moral conduct, to 
| be enabled to merit continued patronage, and 
give satisfaction to those who may commit to 
him this important and responsible trust. 

The summer session will commence on Se- 
cond-day, the 3d of Fifth month next, 

‘Terms, per quarter of twelve weeks, pay- 
able in advance :— 

For boarding and tuition, (including 


washing,) - ° - - $35 00) 
For tuition in English and Classics, 10 00 
ss s studies, - 8 00 

A primary class has also been ad- 
mitted at’ - - - - 5 00 


For further particulars, apply to Isaac Mor- 
gan, Jr., principal of the school, or to either of | 
the undersigned committee :— 

Abraham Keyser, Samuel Johnson, Jona- 


Morris, Alfred Cope. 





Bible Association of Friends in America. 


The annual meeting of the Bible Association | 
of Friends in America, will be held in the com- 
mittee-room, Arch street meeting-house, on 
Second-day evening, the 19th instant, at S$ 
o’clock. 

Friends of both sexes who feel an interest 
|in the subject are particularly invited to attend. 
Cuartes Extis, Secretary. 


| will be well. 


than Robeson, Thomas Magarge, Samuel B. | 















































man was perpetually in the! for the cry of glory! We object therefore | veyances will be provided to leave Philadelphia 


on that day, at 7 o’clock in the morning, to 
take the children to the school. 
On behaif of the Committee, 


Tuomas Kimeer, Clerk. 





Diep, at the residence of Thomas S. Bacon, in Man- 
nington, on the night of the 12th of the Second month, 
in the 89th year of his age, Perer Townsenp, a mem- 
her and elder of Salem Monthly Meeting, N.J. During 
a confinement of several menths, he evinced a continued 
concern and interest for the welfare of the Society, 
and particularly for the little meeting of which he 
was a member; frequently expressing his desire that 
his younger friends might become willing to come 
forward and take the places of those who were remov- 
ed, in supporting the testimonies and cause of ‘Truth.— 


| Being naturally of an affable and cheerful disposition, 
and having attained to an establishment in the Chris- 


tian path, he was qualified frequently to offer counsel 


jand encouragement to those who visited him: and in 


allusion to his own feelings and prospects was very 
instructive.—A few days before his death, in speaking 


jto a friend, he remarked, “I have many favours be- 


stowed upon me, and much to be thankful for ;” and, 


| after a short pause, added, “nothing to fear.” “ Which- 


ever way my dear Redeemer sces best to order it, all 
I leave it all to him.” “He will take 
care of me.”—In this resigned and quiet state the pale 
messenger found him, and he was permitted to pass 
quietly away, we doubt not, to join the just of all 
generations who surround the throne, henceforth to 


ascribe glory and honour, salvation and strength to 


Him who sitteth thereon, and to the Lamb forever and 
ever. 





, at Cherry Lawn, Baltimore county, Md., on 
Second-day the 20th ult., Prescitia, widow of the late 
Abraham Barker, of Philadelphia, in the 67th year of 
her age. 


, on the 5th instant, at his residence near Bur- 
lington, N. J., Jonn Cox. The life of our deceased 
friend had been prolonged to the unusual peridd of up- 
wards of 93 years; more than half a century of which 
had been past in quiet retirement at his farm of Ox. 
mead. He occupied the station of an approved minis- 
ter in our Society, and although seldom called abroad 
in the service of the Gospel, his weighty and impres- 
sive communications in his meetings at home, will 
long be remembered for their solemnity and power by 
those who were privileged to hear them. In his pri- 
vate intercourse few men made themselves more be- 
loved by the courtesy and affability, or more respected 
by the dignity and propriety of their manners, and the 
unblemished integrity and purity of their lives, His 
private attachments were warm and lasting, and he 
had an unusual kindness and moderation in his feel- 
ings towards those who differed from him in opinion, 
at the same time that he adhered to his own convic- 
tions of right and duty. He carried these qualities 
of his private into his public life; and the part which 
he took in the business of the Yearly Meeting during 
times of peculiar difficulty, was marked by dignity and 
moderation,—by regard tor the views and feelings of 
others, and at times by just rebuke of glaring impro- 
priety. He was enabled through a humble reliance 
on the mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, and 
through watchfulness and obedience to his spiritual 
appearance in the heart, to fight the good fight, 
and to keep the faith. He was almost the last of 
his generation, and had lived and acted with a suc- 








Philada., Fourth month, 1847. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


In consequence of necessary repairs now 
making in the main School Building at West- 
town, the committee have agreed to extend the 
present vacation one week longer than the 
usual time. The next session will therefore 
commence on Second-day, the 10th of the 
Fifth month, and be continued a week Jater, 
making the Fall vacation but two weeks. Con- 








cession of men who served the Lord in their day, 
by the dedication of their lives to the cause of truth 
and righteousness ; and whom we look upon even now 
as among the most illustrious that have adorned our 
annals, He has been gathered like a shock of corn 
fully ripe ; and while the shadows of the grave seemed 
gathering round him, his spiritual faculties at times 
shone clear through the failure in degree of his physi- 
cal and mental powers, which marked the decay of 
nature at the advanced age which he reached. 
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